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II. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES COM- 
PARED. 



By the term "English universities," everybody understands 
Oxford and Cambridge; but the term "American universities" 
has no such definite meaning. "We touch at once the most strik- 
ing difference between the organization of superior education in 
England and in the United States. There, two universities, rich 
in numbers, possessions, privileges, and memories, have a pre- 
dominating influence which is without parallel here. The elite 
of the English nation, with exceptions which only prove the rule, 
have, for centuries, reosrted either to Oxford or Cambridge for 
their education. There are no universities in America which 
occupy an analogous position. In the absence of an established 
church, or of a dominant sect in the United States, denomina- 
tional zeal has inevitably tended to scatter even those scanty 
resources which in two centuries have become available for the 
higher education ; and this lamentable dissipation has been in- 
creased by the local pride of States, cities, and neighborhoods, 
and the desire of many persons, who had money to apply to 
public uses, to found new institutions rather than to contribute 
to those already established — a desire not unnatural in a new 
country, where love of the old and venerable in institutions has 
but just sprung up. In short, the different social, political, and 
religious conditions of this country have, thus far, quite prevented 
the development of commanding universities like those of the 
mother-country. 

No single university of the United States can for a moment 
be compared with either Oxford or Cambridge in respect to in- 
vested property, number of teachers and students, libraries, build- 
ings, and grounds, or in past and present influence. Among 
American universities, moreover, there are great diversities of 
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organization and method ; thus, Harvard has one system of teach- 
ing and discipline, Yale another, the University of Virginia a 
third, and the small, country colleges, like Bowdoin and "Wil- 
liams, another still ; whereas at Oxford and Cambridge the mode 
of life, the discipline, the methods of teaching, and the main 
subjects of study, are, with many differences of detail and pro- 
portion, essentially the same. In comparing English and Ameri- 
can universities, we compare two ancient institutions of well-de- 
fined character, established reputation, and abundant resources, 
with a number of comparatively new institutions, more or less 
experimental in plan and structure, and diverse in history and 
spirit, which have shared to the full the rawness of the country, 
and have never for a moment been free from the pressure of 
importunate needs. Nevertheless, there are many points upon 
which comparison, however incomplete, may profitably be made. 
The amount of residence required of an Oxford or Cambridge 
undergraduate, in the course of a year, is very much less than 
that expected of American undergraduates. The best American 
institutions have, as a rule, about eight and a half months of 
actual term-time in a year, during the whole of which all under- 
graduates are expected to be present, and are under instruction 
or examination. The absolute requirements of the English uni- 
versities can be satisfied by from eighteen (Oxford) to twenty-one 
(Cambridge) weeks of residence in the course of the year ; but 
the requirements of the several colleges which make up the uni- 
versities add a few weeks to this short residence, so that from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven weeks may be considered the com- 
monest period of residence. This amount of annual residence 
must be divided into at least three different periods, and it may 
be made fragmentary in the extreme ; for the required days of 
residence in any term are not necessarily consecutive. At Oxford, 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts must have con- 
structively resided for twelve terms at the university, and of 
terms counted for this purpose there are four in each academic 
year, namely, Michaelmas, Hilary or Lent, Easter, and Trinity ; but 
Easter and Trinity terms, being continuous, may be technically 
" kept " by residing forty-eight days in the two terms conjointly, 
in whatever way those days are distributed between the two 
terms. As a. candidate is eligible in his twelfth term as soon as 
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he has completed six weeks of residence in that term, it follows 
that at Oxford a student who enters in October of any year may 
get his degree in June of the third year following — that is, in 
about two years and eight months. At Cambridge, the year is 
divided into three terms, Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter, and the 
candidate for the bachelor's degree must have resided at the uni- 
versity nine terms during two-thirds of each term before he can 
take his degree ; but the general result is the same as at Oxford — 
the degree can be regularly won in about two years and eight 
months. 

Corresponding with this minute subdivision of the academic 
year is the frequency of the various examinations by which stu- 
dents advance from one stage to another of their course. At Ox- 
ford, there are four obligatory examinations to be successively 
passed by candidates for the B. A., namely, 1. Responsions ; 2. 
First Public ; 3. Second Public — Faith and Religion ; 4. Second 
Public — Pass or Honor " School " (choice of six " Schools ").* Of 
these examinations, Responsions are held three times a year, and 
the rest twice a year. At Cambridge, the obligatory examinations, 
namely, the " Previous " and " General and Special examinations 
for the ordinary B. A. degree," are held twice a year, the exami- 
nations for honors once a year, and there are three days of gen- 
eral admission to the degree of B. A. in every year. A student 
at Oxford or Cambridge may begin his residence in any term of 
the year, since the colleges hold two or even three admission ex- 
aminations in the course of a year. In the best American col- 
leges, on the other hand, there is, as a rule, but one time of enter- 
ing, and but one of graduation, in the course of the year ; and a 
four years' course of progressive instruction is provided, with ex- 
aminations at the end of each year to test each student's fitness 
to advance to the studies of the next year, or ultimately to receive 
his degree. In the American institutions the shortest stage of 
progress which can be counted is, therefore, the academic year ; 
in the English it is the term, of which there are at least three in 
the year ; while the total amount of residence required of the 
English student is but little more than one-half of that required 
of the American student. Again, the examinations which record 

* The subjects in the six Honor "Schools" are: 1. Litera Humaniores; 2. Mathe- 
matics ; 3. Natural Science ; 4. Jurisprudence ; 5. Modern History ; 6. Theology. 
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progress toward a degree are open to the English student at least 
twice a year, but to the American only once a year. In some 
respects the English arrangement is more favorable to students 
of limited means or feeble health than the American. The Eng- 
lish terms of residence need not be consecutive; they can be 
irregularly distributed, if need be, over any reasonable number 
of years. Poor students may reside one or two terms (i. e., seven 
or fourteen weeks) only in a year, giving the rest of their time 
to earning money. A student whose health fails, so that he is 
obliged to absent himself for three or four months, loses perhaps 
two terms; whereas under the American arrangement such a 
student is very apt to lose a whole year. 

The English division of the year, with its frequent admission, 
frequent examinations, and frequent graduation, is highly signifi- 
cant of the nature of the studies which have predominated for 
centuries at Oxford and Cambridge, and also of the prevailing 
methods of instruction. To young men already grounded in Latin 
and Greek, these languages can be taught a few weeks at a time, 
without any very strict order of development, or need of long 
consecutive courses of instruction. The pupil who begins in Oc- 
tober reads, perhaps, portions of Livy and Herodotus first, then 
fragments of Tacitus and Thucydides, and then bits of Juvenal 
and Homer; while the pupil who enters in January takes the 
Tacitus and Thucydides first, then the Juvenal and Homer, and 
lastly the Livy and Herodotus ; and one order is about as good as 
the other. The mathematics which are required for the ordinary 
degree at Oxford and Cambridge are elementary, and are divisible 
into five or six subjects not closely dependent, each of which can 
be satisfactorily treated in a few weeks. To the " Honor " exami- 
nations these remarks do not apply; they demand much more 
consecutive and sustained work; but much less than half of 
the whole number of English undergraduates seek "Honors" 
at all ; and the number of competitors for the highest " Honors " 
— for those, in other words, which are really difficult to obtain — 
must, in the nature of things, be always small. Students who are 
seeking " Honors " are permitted by special favor to increase the 
amount of their residence, but it still remains short and broken. 
Classic and mathematics, begun at school, can be dealt with rea- 
sonably well in the short English university terms; but most 
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other subjects cannot be ; thus it is quite impossible to teach 
satisfactorily languages, whether living or dead, in which the 
foundation is to be laid, natural history, physical science, his- 
tory, metaphysics, the higher mathematics, law, medicine, poli- 
tical economy, jurisprudence, fine arts, or systematic theology, 
in the disjointed way which the English rules of residence 
necessitate. There is great advantage in carrying on instruc- 
tion in these subjects continuously through the academic year, 
without repetition and without sensible break ; and when courses 
of lectures or recitations are organized upon this plan it is impos- 
sible for a new-comer to enter upon the courses at any other time 
than the beginning of the year unless at an extreme disadvantage. 
At Harvard University, for example, students in all departments 
enter in October, with the rarest exceptions, and they can only 
graduate in June. There are, of course, many ill-organized Amer- 
ican institutions where the attendance of the students is broken 
by irregular absences for all sorts of reasons — as, for instance, to 
keep school in winter, to help their families at home in sowing- 
time and reaping-time, or to earn money by peddling books, or by 
preaching ; but the effort of all American colleges and universities 
is to maintain long annual courses of instruction, and to secure 
continuous attendance thereat. The arrangement of the courses 
of study in preparatory schools is greatly facilitated by making the 
academic year, rather than any fraction thereof, the unit of time. 
This consideration strongly recommends the American plan, for 
the welfare of the universities is bound up with the welfare of 
the secondary schools. 

The mode of teaching which, for many generations, prevailed 
at the English universities might also be inferred from their regu- 
lations concerning residence. Although there has been a great 
increase of public teaching by professors, lecturers, and readers, 
within ten years, private tuition is still a characteristic mode of 
teaching. An accomplished tutor, privately engaged for a fee 
which varies from a dollar and a half to two dollars an hour, gives 
personal instruction to one pupil at a time, or, in some subjects, 
to a very small group of pupils at a time for a smaller fee from 
each. The candidate for " Honors " ordinarily finds it expedient 
to employ such aid to supplement the public instruction, and the 
dull or ill-trained student finds it indispensable. This mode of 
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teaching cannot be said to exist at American institutions, except 
to a very small extent for the duller students, who resort to private 
teachers (often fellow-students) just before the periodical examina- 
tions. 

On the question of the best length of residence for the Bach- 
elor's degree — three years according to English practice, or four 
years according to American — there is much to be said in favor 
of the English practice, provided that the year saved be appropri- 
ated to professional education. The period of professional educa- 
tion is far too short in the United States. Even the common 
requisition of three years of training is not efficiently enforced ; 
yet four years is all too short a time in which to master the ele- 
ments of law, medicine, or theology. Five years is the minimum 
period of professional study in Germany. When the secondary 
schools take their proper place in the system of American educa- 
tion, and provide, as they do in Germany, all the elementary in- 
struction indispensable to a liberal education, including the ele- 
ments of all the languages and sciences which a boy of eighteen, 
whose education is to be prolonged until he is twenty-five or 
twenty-six, ought to know, before he begins to make choice of his 
studies in the freedom of the university, it will be practicable to 
reduce the period of study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from four years to three. The American colleges were all origi- 
nally what would now be called secondary schools, and many of 
them are so still. At Harvard College, previous to 1766, one 
tutor took charge of a class when it entered, and gave it all the 
instruction it received in all subjects during its four years' resi- 
dence. The four years' period was expedient while the colleges 
were instructing boys of fourteen to eighteen in the elements of 
knowledge, as Harvard and Yale Colleges still were not more than 
fifty years ago. To this day, the common American college cur- 
riculum is made up of fragments of fifteen or twenty different 
languages and sciences, so put together as to preclude the possi- 
bility of getting a thorough knowledge of any one of them ; yet 
this curriculum has been an almost inevitable result of the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the people, including among these circum- 
stances the sudden invasion of the province of education by a 
large number of new sciences. As there have been very few 
substantial secondary schools, the colleges have been obliged to 
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do, themselves, the fundamental work which, in more favored 
communities, schools for boys of thirteen to eighteen accomplish, 
and have had little means or opportunity for higher work. As 
the necessity for strong secondary schools for boys of from twelve 
to eighteen years of age is seen, and the nature of their function 
becomes better defined in the public mind, institutions of this 
class will be provided in large number by new foundations, or the 
conversion of old foundations to this use. American universities 
will then secure a broad and substantial basis for their own distinc- 
tive work, and will cast off many of the methods of discipline and 
instruction which have heretofore characterized them. Among 
other changes, the length of residence required for the Bachelor's 
degree will then, doubtless, be reduced. 

Any foreigner, who studies the methods of the English uni- 
versities will be at once struck with the exaggerated importance 
of examinations as compared with instruction in their system. 
All prizes, honors, and rewards, as well as ordinary degrees, are 
given by examination ; a large part of the time of some of the 
most efficient men connected with the universities is devoted to 
devising, regulating, and conducting examinations ; and the stand- 
ards of instruction are set not by the lectures of the most learned 
teachers, but by the examination questions of former years, and 
the probable questions of the current year, as inferred from the 
quality of the examiners of the year, who cannot, of course, be 
often the most learned teachers, but must, in the long run, repre- 
sent only a high average of attainment in limited subjects. The 
degraded condition of the professoriate at Oxford and Cambridge 
is partly due to the supremacy of examinations, and it is very de- 
sirable that American institutions should take warning in season 
against subordinating teachers to examiners. The English exam- 
inations are admirably conducted as regards fairness, thorough- 
ness, and reasonable steadiness ; and they were a necessary con- 
sequence of the system of private tuition, since a public test was 
necessary to bring the hundreds of private teachers to a common 
standard ; but their very excellence is a serious difficulty in the 
way of developing professorial public teaching of the highest 
sort, such as the German universities abundantly supply, and as 
the best American universities aspire to give. When all univer- 
sity honors, and great money prizes also, amounting to comfort- 
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able support for many years of life, depend upon success at cer- 
tain well-defined examinations, even the most ambitious students 
will refuse to follow their teachers far beyond the limit of these 
examinations. Hence, the teaching, in even the highest subjects, 
is limited at the English universities by examinations which the 
teachers do not control. The more a teacher excels the common 
standard of learning in his subject, the less he is able to bring his 
students up to his level ; they are working, not to satisfy him, or 
to master his teachings, but to satisfy examiners who, in his own 
subject, are confessedly his inferiors. The fact is that the method 
of competitive examination, conducted by independent examin- 
ers, is advantageously applied only to elementary subjects, or to 
those in which the methods of instruction are perfected, the mat- 
ters of instruction limited by custom, and the average attainments 
well understood. Moreover, those subjects only which admit of a 
certain precision of statement, either natural or conventional, are 
appropriate to such examinations. In regard to most of the higher 
instruction proper to a university, these conditions do not exist. 

The examination-methods of most American institutions are 
still extremely crude ; so that American universities may learn 
much from Oxford and Cambridge concerning the right conduct 
of ordinary examinations in common elementary subjects, or at 
the lower stages of instruction ; but they should also learn in time 
that the superior examinations ought always to be under the con- 
trol of the superior teachers ; that the active professors who give 
the most advanced instruction should never be subordinated to 
examination-boards mainly composed of teachers of less age and 
rank ; and that the whole method and process of competitive ex- 
amination in writing becomes less and less satisfactory as instruc- 
tion becomes higher, and attainments greater and more special. 
The English universities have suffered deeply from evils to which 
no American universities seem at present likely to be exposed — 
from clericism, celibacy, and sinecurism, for example — but the evil 
of attaching too great importance to examinations is one into 
which American institutions might easily fall within the next 
thirty years. The predominance of Germany in all science and 
learning is, however, a safeguard against this evil ; for German 
universities have had for fifty years past, and are likely to have 
for many years to come, vastly more influence than the English 
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upon American institutions. Exaggerated examination-machin- 
ery is no part of the German system. 

The condition of the professoriate at Oxford and Cambridge 
is a warning which ought not to be disregarded ; but its degrada- 
tion is due to a complication of causes, some of which, like celi- 
bacy, are not likely to affect American institutions. The profess- 
ors at Oxford and Cambridge are not, as they are on the Conti- 
nent of Europe and in America, the principal teachers and most 
influential persons in the university; their emoluments do not 
equal those of many other university or college officers of lower 
nominal rank ; as a rule they are not brought into close contact 
with the undergraduates; they are even non-resident in many 
cases ; they do not control the examinations ; in short, they are 
appendages to a system essentially tutorial, appendages sometimes 
useful and sometimes ornamental, but too often neither the one 
nor the other. The number of professors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, relatively to the number of students, is curiously small. 
Harvard University, with only half the number of students, has 
many more professors than either of them. The Cambridge 
University Reporter of December 12, 1877, contains a compari- 
son, published by a syndicate appointed May 27, 1875, to con- 
sider the requirements of the university, between the scheme of 
lectures, professorial and intercollegiate, announced for delivery 
in Cambridge during the academic year 1876-77, and the schemes 
of lectures announced at the University of Berlin and at the 
University of Leipsic during the same year. The comparison is 
not satisfactory, because the number of lectures actually given by 
each teacher is not reported ; but the inferiority of the English 
university is very striking, particularly when its wealth and 
social power are duly considered. The amount of professorial 
instruction announced at Cambridge, except in the departments 
of mathematics and physical science, can only be characterized 
as insignificant. Were it not for the recently organized inter- 
collegiate instruction (lectures provided by groups of colleges, 
and open to students of the combining colleges), the comparison 
which the syndicate has so frankly given to the world would be 
much more humiliating than it is. How very trivial the service 
of some of the professors at Cambridge really is may be inferred 
from the statutes of some of their professorships ; thus, the Pro- 

vol. cxxvi. — no. 261. 15 
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fessor of Sanskrit must deliver not less than twenty lectures a 
year ; the Professor of International Law must " deliver to the 
Master and Senior Fellows of Trinity College a certificate signed 
by ten resident members of the university that they have each of 
them attended ten, at least, of the professor's lectures during the 
preceding academic year;" the Professor of Latin is required 
to deliver a course of not less than ten lectures in each of two 
terms of every year ; the Professor of Botany gives an elementary 
course of lectures, chiefly on descriptive botany, during the Easter 
term ; the Professor of Archaeology is required to deliver six lect- 
ures, at least, during the academical year ; the Professor of Fine 
Art is required to give, annually, a course of not less than twelve 
lectures. Such services as these can hardly be considered as 
serious contributions to the work of a university. The condi- 
tion of the professorships at Oxford is not essentially different 
from that of the Cambridge professorships, except that they are 
more numerous, and are somewhat better endowed. At Cam- 
bridge there are no professorships of ecclesiastical history, com- 
parative philology, mental philosophy, physiology, Teutonic lan- 
guages, English language and literature, or of any modern Euro- 
pean language, to mention none but the most obvious vacancies. 
In complete and fortunate contrast with the condition of the 
professors at Oxford and Cambridge, is the position of the pro- 
fessors in American colleges and universities. Here the profess- 
ors are the most influential and best paid university or college 
officers. Their salaries are intended to be adequate to the sup- 
port of a family in a simple way ; they hold the chief places of 
instruction in all the main departments of learning ; they are the 
teachers of the most advanced students, and have a strong influ- 
ence, when they please to exert it, upon the work of all the 
younger or less experienced teachers in their respective depart- 
ments ; their appointments are for life, or during good behavior 
and efficiency ; in short, the position of professor is the highest in 
the profession of teaching, the legitimate object of his desire from 
the time a young man enters the profession, the goal of a worthy 
career. Indeed, the status of the American professor in respect- 
able institutions is satisfactory upon all points but one — namely, 
the average salary, which, in comparison with the earnings of 
men of like ability in other walks of life, is too low. The 
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American professor enjoys, indeed, a certain local consideration 
which offers a real inducement to the professorial career; but 
still the professor's salary is, on the average, decidedly lower 
than a wise regard for the interests of society would allow. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are now burning with zeal for reform, 
but no reform there will be real which does not strengthen the 
professoriate on every hand — which does not add considerably to 
the number of professors, and increase largely their stipends, 
functions, duties, and powers. 

A very striking difference between the English universities and 
American colleges is the very different administration of scholar- 
ships and fellowships. At Oxford and Cambridge scholarships 
and fellowships are pecuniary rewards of scholarship, paid, during 
one or more years, to those who best satisfy the conditions of a 
limited competition, without any regard whatever to the candi- 
dates' need of help in the further prosecution of liberal or profes- 
sional studies. The college fellowships were, undoubtedly, in- 
tended to foster religion and learning, and this original intention 
is still respected to the extent of making literary or scientific at- 
tainments the basis of election ; but Fellows, once elected, are 
under no obligations to pursue their studies. Scholarships are 
ordinarily tenable for four or five years ; a few for longer or 
shorter periods. Fellowships are tenable for life, or for various 
limited periods, as, for example, for seven, eight, ten, or twenty 
years, the conditions of eligibility and tenure varying considerably 
in different colleges. Fellowships are ordinarily vacated by mar- 
riage, ecclesiastical preferment, or accession to property of certain 
specified amounts. The number of fellowships in the University 
of Cambridge is nearly four hundred ; in the University of Ox- 
ford about three hundred and sixty. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year is a low estimate of the average annual value of 
a fellowship; so that the annual expenditure at Oxford and 
Cambridge for Fellows, who in that capacity are bound to no 
service to the university, and are free to follow their own pursuits 
whether they be literary or otherwise, cannot be reckoned at less 
than $900,000. The expenditure for scholarships is also enormous, 
but it may be said of them that, as they are won early in the 
period of residence at the university, they do directly contribute 
to the support of actual students, although need of such aid is 
not a condition of receiving it. 
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It is extremely difficult for a foreigner, and especially for an 
American who is unfamiliar with sinecures, to enter fully into 
the English view of a scholarship or fellowship ; or, indeed, to 
speak with patience of what seems gross perversion of charitable 
endowments. To an Englishman a fellowship is simply a money- 
prize, to which success in a youthful competition has given him an 
absolute title. When he has won it, he feels entirely at liberty to 
use it as best suits his own interest or convenience. A rich man's 
son will get it if he can, and keep it as long as he can, without 
ever rendering any direct service to his college, the university, or 
to education in general. He regards his fellowship as a piece of 
property, and not as a payment for any services to be rendered, 
or as a trust to be given account of. If a Fellow does not re- 
main at the university, his fellowship secures for him a comfort- 
able living during the period of professional education, and the 
early years of professional life. It is greatly to the credit of hu- 
man nature that the English system of fellowships should have 
done as much good as it has ; one would have imagined that it 
could do nothing but harm. At any rate, no one would for a 
moment desire to see such a system imitated in a new country, 
whatever can be said in its defense in the old country where it 
has grown from seeds that were planted in the middle ages. 
The few fellowships which have, thus far, been founded at 
American colleges are intended to enable picked men who are 
already Bachelors of Art to pursue their studies. They are ten- 
able for a limited number of years, generally three, and their in- 
cumbents are required to give account of their studies from year 
to year, and to devote themselves to literary or scientific pursuits. 
Their chief use is to prolong the training of young men who in- 
tend to teach in colleges or secondary schools. At Harvard Uni- 
versity there are also a few scholarships in the professional schools, 
which are useful in partially supporting young men of ability 
who need such pecuniary help while they are obtaining a thor- 
ough professional training. "Within the last twenty years many 
scholarships, varying in value from forty to four hundred dollars 
a year, have been founded in American colleges ; but they are 
given exclusively to young men who need money-aid in obtain- 
ing a liberal education. None but persons who need such assist- 
ance are expected to apply for these scholarships ; they are chari- 
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table foundations, and are administered as such, although to hold 
a scholarship is also an honor, because it argues high standing as a 
scholar. For many, many years to come even the richest Ameri- 
can universities will need to apply all the money they receive to 
the endowment of instruction and research (not separately, but 
together), the acquisition of grounds, buildings, collections, and 
instruments, and the enlargement of their means of providing a 
gratuitous education for promising young men of slender means. 
When these more pressing objects are accomplished, they may, 
perhaps, begin to think of offering money-prizes, accessible to 
rich or poor, for notable attainments at school and at the univer- 
sity, and of providing for the comfortable support of able young 
men, rich or poor, for several years after they have left the uni- 
versity ; unless, in the mean time, they should come to the conclu- 
sion, from a comparison of the results of the English method 
with the results obtained by other nations, that there are means of 
promoting piety and learning more effectual than that of present- 
ing money to the youthful mind as the most appropriate reward 
of scholarship. It is to be observed, however, that the winners 
of scholarships at the English colleges get, besides money, certain 
distinctions which, under the conditions of student-life which 
there prevail, are desirable, such as a distinctive dress and a special 
table in the hall. 

The abandonment by the English universities of the great 
field of professional education is one of the most noteworthy 
things in their history. Formerly they, like the Continental uni- 
versities, had Faculties of theology, law, and medicine ; but pro- 
fessional instruction in law and medicine has been practically 
abandoned by them for generations ; while even in theology 
they hardly make an ample provision of systematic instruc- 
tion ; partly, perhaps, because the Anglican Church has no pecul- 
iar theology, being based upon a peculiar ritual and a peculiar 
church government ; and partly, doubtless, because in England, 
as elsewhere, university men are less attracted to the Church than 
they were formerly. In 1876, .at the " preliminary examination 
of candidates for holy orders " (an examination devised at Cam- 
bridge in 1874, and conducted twice a year at nine or ten places 
in England simultaneously " under the direction of the divinity 
professors and members of the theological Faculty, in cooperation 
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with many of the bishops "), only thirty-nine (thirty per cent.) of 
the one hundred and thirty-three candidates were graduates oi 
the universities. In 1877 the number of candidates was one hun- 
dred and sixty-five, of whom only forty-one (twenty-five per cent.) 
were graduates. The number of degrees in theology annually 
given by Oxford and Cambridge is very small. The theological 
tripos at Cambridge and the class-list in theology at Oxford are 
by no means large in comparison with the other triposes and 
fists. The very institution of such an examination as the " pre- 
liminary examination of candidates for holy orders," just re- 
ferred to, which is not a university examination in any proper 
sense, but an examination of low standard by which it is hoped 
"to raise the level of theological attainments among the Eng- 
lish clergy generally," indicates that the universities have lost 
control of the education of the Anglican clergy. Professorial 
instruction in law and medicine long since left Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and went to London, where neither legal nor medical edu- 
cation has been satisfactorily provided for. 

During the past sixty years the best organized American uni- 
versities have been gradually strengthening their hold upon pro- 
fessional education, and although the beginnings were crude, and 
the connection of the professorial schools with the universities 
was often slight, there has been a steady progress toward an 
effective occupation of this very important field. The experience 
of the universities of Continental Europe would be conclusive 
upon the expediency of associating professional with fiberal edu- 
cation in universities, were it not for two doubts — one affecting 
theology and the other law. The European theological Faculties 
have the advantage of supplying churches established by govern- 
ment, and therefore limited, within any one nation, to not more 
than two or three different rituals or creeds. A doubt may rea- 
sonably be entertained whether, in a country which has no estab- 
lished church and no dominant sect, universities can train the 
ministers of a sufficient variety of sects. That this doubt has not 
yet been completely removed in .the United States, may be in- 
ferred from the existence of independent theological seminaries 
with large numbers of students ; but during the last sixty years 
many theological schools have been established in connection with 
colleges and universities, and, on the whole, both theology and 
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liberal education have gained by the association. In regard to 
law, a notion has prevailed in England and the United States that 
the English law, unlike the Roman and the systems derived from 
that of Rome, admits of no scientific teaching, but must be 
taught empirically, and learned by practice ; but this prejudice 
has gradually given way, and it is now beginning to be under- 
stood that English law can be effectively taught as a scientific sys- 
tem, having logical and ethical foundations, a connected history, 
and a progressive development. It has, moreover, been conclu- 
sively demonstrated in those American universities which have 
developed their professional schools, that there is great advan- 
tage in closely associating professional training with a previous 
course of liberal education. The courts, and most of the eminent 
counsellors in the United States, although still too much influ- 
enced by the English rules for the training of attorneys, are in- 
clined to encourage this connection of professional with liberal 
studies — the courts, by granting to Bachelors of Arts certain 
privileges in regard to admission to the bar, and the members of 
the profession, by advising aspirants to go through both a col- 
lege and a law-school. The best educated physicians and sur- 
geons, too, are sincerely desirous of getting medical education 
into the hands of strong academical bodies, that it may be 
redeemed from the degraded condition to which independent 
schools, conducted in the spirit of a commercial venture, have 
brought it ; and good progress has been made in this direction 
during the past ten years. Although much still remains to be 
done in informing public opinion and organizing professional in- 
struction, the American universities may be said to have already 
made professional education a successful and important part of 
their service to the public. It is a function which they have ac- 
quired within this century, have found very useful, and propose to 
enlarge. To them the relinquishment of this function by Oxford 
and Cambridge seems a loss of power, and an injury both to the 
universities and the nation. 

About twenty years ago Oxford and Cambridge undertook 
the huge task of supervising the secondary education of the mid- 
dle class in England, by means of examinations for boys and girls 
of from twelve to eighteen years of age, to be held simultaneous- 
ly at many different points scattered over England. The exami- 
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nations were to have no reference whatever to preparation for 
the universities, and the undertaking confessedly lay entirely 
outside of the natural province of the nniversities ; nevertheless, 
in the great need of such supervision, and in the absence of any 
other competent educational authority, it seemed proper that 
Oxford and Cambridge should assume the function ; for, by rea- 
son of their age, wealth, and services, they held a position recog- 
nized throughout the country as supreme, they could command 
the services of a large number of men competent for the work, 
and the strong point of both institutions was skill in conducting 
examinations in writing. Moreover, it seems as if both universi- 
ties must have been inclined to welcome an opportunity of com- 
ing into friendly relations with a large and influential portion of 
the people, which through their regular work they had never 
directly served ; for it can hardly be supposed that universities 
which felt themselves strong in public favor, worthily occupied 
with university work, and serviceable to the country in due pro- 
portion to their means and privileges, would have assumed a 
function so laborious and so foreign to their habits and purposes. 
The "local examinations" of Oxford and Cambridge present 
many minor points of difference, but are, on the whole, very 
much alike. Since their first establishment they have been re- 
peatedly modified in details, and they have developed rapidly in 
regard to the number of candidates and the number of centres 
at which the examinations are held.* They have undoubtedly 
exercised a strong influence for good upon English secondary 
schools, and promoted the recent wonderful development of pop- 

* Some idea of the recent development of the system may be obtained from the 
following table, which gives the number of candidates entered for the Cambridge 
local examinations in the years 1871-1876 respectively: 



Tbab. 


Junior Boys. 


Junior Girls. 


Senior Boys. 


Senior Girls. 


Total. 


1871 


1,788 
1,841 
2,020 
2,333 
2,459 
2,568 


463 
530 
668 
920 
908 
966 


335 

388 
461 
472 
424 
434 


257 
316 
401 
663 
644 
713 


2,843 
8,076 
3,550 
4,288 
4,434 
4,681 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 





In 1876 the number of centres for boys was 73, for girls 57 ; and the number 
of examiners was 141. 
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ular education in England. A very brief sketch of the system 
must suffice for the purposes of the present discussion. Two 
examinations, called " local," are held every year by each uni- 
versity — one for boys and girls not more than sixteen years old 
(called Junior students or Junior candidates), and one for boys 
and girls not more than eighteen years old (called Senior students 
or Senior candidates). In each year a more advanced examina- 
tion is also held for young men and women who are more than 
eighteen years old, or who have obtained the highest honors in 
the Senior " local " examinations. At these higher examinations 
the number of candidates, though rapidly increasing, is still small 
in comparison with the number of boys and girls who enter for 
the lower.* The examinations (Junior, Senior, and Higher) are 
held at all places approved by the Syndics, or Delegates, at which 
local committees have been organized with a local secretary, and 
have guaranteed the payment of at least twenty fees. At many 
of the principal centres both universities hold examinations, 
though at different seasons of the year. At centres for the exam- 
ination of girls or young women, committees of women must be 
organized, and rooms separate from those of the boys or young 
men must be provided. The names of those candidates who pass 
the examinations are published annually, with suitable distinction 
of those who pass with credit. Against the name of every suc- 
cessful candidate are set his or her place of residence and school 
(if any), and the name of his or her teacher. This publication is 
not only very stimulating to the candidates, but also to the schools 
from which they come. 

The examination for Juniors covers reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of religious knowledge, all of which are 
required subjects, and eight optional subjects, in at least one of 
which every candidate must satisfy the examiners. No candidate 
is examined in more than five of the optional subjects. In all 
the subjects the requisitions are well defined, and suited to the 
age of the candidates, which, on the average, is about fifteen 
years. The examination for Seniors covers the same required 

* Number of candidates examined at the Cambridge "Higher Local" examina- 
tions in the years 1875-1877 : 1875, 833 ; 1876, 629 ; 1877, 793. In 1877 there were 
ten centres and thirty-four examiners. These examinations hare been held only nine 
years. 
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subjects, and eight groups of optional subjects. Every candidate 
is required to satisfy the examiners in at least two of the optional 
subjects, and no one is examined in more than four. The requi- 
sitions are denned with a precision which leaves nothing to be 
desired, and are, of course, intended to be higher by two years of 
work than those of the Juniors. 

The "higher local" examinations (or examinations for men 
and women) are again an advance upon the Senior examinations, 
and have a like liberal range of topics. Indeed, they cover all 
the languages ever taught in boys' or girls' schools, all the ele- 
mentary mathematics, all the natural sciences taught in schools, 
history, logic, political economy, music, and drawing. Candi- 
dates have a very wide liberty of choice among the subjects, so 
that the examinations apply, in some measure, to all sorts of 
schools, and every imaginable course of study. 

There is a liberality and comprehensiveness about these exam- 
inations which is very striking. Here are two great universities, 
which have seemed, until within a few years, absolutely to scorn 
all learning except classics, mathematics, and divinity, giving cer- 
tificates to boys and girls, and young men and women, of whom 
large numbers offer only one language besides English (and that 
one oftenest a modern language), and no mathematics but arith- 
metic. Thus, at the " higher local " examinations of Cambridge, 
in 1877, out of 793 candidates few knew any Latin at all, and 
those few very little ; in Greek there was but one candidate, and 
in mathematics but eighteen, of whom the greater part presented 
only geometry and algebra. At the Junior and Senior examina- 
tions French is the commonest choice among foreign languages, 
and Greek is offered only by an insignificant number. But if 
these facts set in a clear light the liberality of the universities in 
regard to choice of youthful studies, they also indicate how for- 
eign to the true concerns of a university is this whole business of 
examining the school-work of thousands of boys and girls who 
have, as a rule, no thought of preparing themselves for university 
studies. It is as if a few American universities should undertake 
to examine, when requested, boys and girls from the two or three 
upper classes in high and union schools, all over the United 
States. Clearly, this function belongs to the state, or to some 
authority representing the community, and dealing principally 
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with secondary education. In spite of some noteworthy English 
opinions and practices to the contrary, the primary functions of a 
university, whatever subordinate labors it may from time to time 
provisionally assume, are to learn and to teach ; and an institu- 
tion whose primary function it is to prescribe subjects or courses 
of study to youth, and to examine upon such subjects or courses, 
is misnamed a university. The Oxford and Cambridge local ex- 
aminations, however useful they may temporarily be, are to be 
regarded as provisional even for England, and as not to be imi- 
tated in other countries. 

Much more interesting than the local examinations are the 
examinations of schools and the examinations for certificates, 
recently (1873) instituted by Oxford and Cambridge together, 
acting through a board made up of fourteen members from each 
university. The schools examined are schools which are compe- 
tent to prepare boys for the universities, and the certificates ex- 
empt their holders from the college entrance examinations at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Responsions at Oxford and the Previous 
Examination at Cambridge, from certain examinations prelimi- 
nary to medical and legal education, and from parts of the exami- 
nations which are among the conditions of first appointments in 
the army, and of admission to the Military Academy of Wool- 
wich. This work, though elementary, is strictly relevant to the 
objects of the universities, so far as it is done for schools which 
prepare for the universities, and for young men who are to pur 
sue, for years, liberal or professional studies either at the univer- 
sities or elsewhere. In 1877 these examinations were extended 
to girls' schools, and girls, by the regulations for 1878, are to 
be admitted as candidates for certificates, upon conditions some- 
what modified. This action has doubtless been taken in the ex- 
pectation that the schools for girls, which invite the inspection of 
the universities' examiners, will be benefited by thus submitting 
their work to an external test, which is of acknowledged merit 
and authority. American teachers will find these school and cer- 
tificate examinations very suggestive ; their method is one which, 
with some modifications, would be in many respects applicable to 
those schools in the United States, whether private, endowed, or 
public, which prepare boys for college. 

The student-life at Oxford and Cambridge presents some 
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noticeable contrasts with American student-life in regard to man- 
ners, discipline, and morals ; but the limits of this article forbid 
more than a passing allusion to this interesting topic. Allowance 
being made for the national lack of that quick perception which 
is essential to the highest courtesy, the tone of manners at the 
English universities is better than at the American ; probably be- 
cause the great majority of English students are sons of highly- 
educated families, whereas in most American colleges and univer- 
sities a large proportion of the students, and in some nearly all, 
are sons of uneducated or very imperfectly educated men. " Haz- 
ing," "rushing," secret societies, society initiations and badges, 
and the other barbarities and puerilities which still linger in most 
American colleges, are unknown at Oxford and Cambridge ; and 
the relations between students and teachers, undergraduates, grad- 
uates, and dons, are unreserved and thoroughly friendly. The 
practice of having breakfast and lunch in one's own room pro- 
motes the frequent interchange of pleasant hospitalities, while the 
universal habit of taking exercise in the open air every day is often 
the happy foundation of delightful companionships. 

The daily use of beer or wine by English students has some 
amiable aspects, but is, on the whole, decidedly to be regretted ; 
for it is, of course, entirely unnecessary to the health or cheerful- 
ness of robust youth of the university age, and it leads some 
young men into drunkenness, and provokes others to worse vice. 
The habitual abstinence from alcohol as a daily beverage, which 
the great majority of American students observe, explains, in some 
degree, the absence in American institutions of all measures to 
prevent students from passing the night away from their college 
rooms, or lodgings. The college halls at Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton stand open all night ; while at Oxford and Cambridge 
locked doors and gates, and barred and shuttered windows, enforce 
the student's presence in his room after 10 p. m., but are most in- 
effectual to restrain him from any vice to which he may be 
seriously inclined. There is more drunkenness and licentiousness 
at Oxford and Cambridge than among an equal number of Ameri- 
can students ; but this fact is due rather to national temperament, 
and to characteristics of the social class to which English students 
generally belong, than to anything in university organization or 
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discipline. Among manly virtues, purity and temperance have a 
lower place in English estimation than in American. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge try to prevent extravagant ex- 
penditure on the part. of students, by prohibiting gaming, horse- 
racing, large or frequent entertainments, dealing with money-lend- 
ers, driving "four-in-hands," and contracting debts with very long 
credit. American institutions do not yet feel the need of such 
regulations, but they well may before they are half as old as Ox- 
ford. 

Foreigners who would intelligently compare the English uni- 
versities with those of their own countries, must remember that, 
in the English view, Oxford and Cambridge are not simply insti- 
tutions of learning, like the Continental universities ; they are 
also bulwarks of the Church, the aristocracy, and parliamentary 
government. 

Finally, Oxford and Cambridge have an astonishing power of 
outgrowing and overcoming their own faults and shortcomings — 
an inexhaustible endurance, and an abundant vitality, which 
challenge admiration, and justify the firmest confidence in their 
future. Americans ean only hope that one or two centuries hence 
there may exist here a few universities of equal dignity, power, 
and renown. 

Chaeles "W. Eliot. 



